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SECONDARY EDUCATION AT THE PARIS EXPOSI- 
TION OF 1900 

IN THE GROUP JURY 

For the first time in her history England's educational 
system was fairly represented in a French exposition. The 
Royal Commission was embarrassed, as were all foreign com- 
missions exhibiting for the first time, both in the organization 
and presentation of her exhibit. I was specially interested in 
the educational exhibit, as it revealed the influence of the pro- 
gressive party. 

In accord with the instructions of our juror-in-chief, I was 
looking out for the interests of foreign nations that were not 
represented on the jury. Mr. Ware, explaining his difficulties 
and disclaiming any knowledge of the methods of awards, 
invited suggestions. He said that if he went back to England 
with a lot of fine prizes for the young universities like Victoria 
and Wales and few for the older universities, Cambridge and 
Oxford would say " Out on the prizes anyway — a Frenchman 
cannot recognize English merit when he sees it," while the lack 
of recognition for the efforts of the younger universities would 
hinder their work. If the number of prizes seemed unduly 
large it would be said that the Frenchmen were trying to con- 
ciliate the English. 
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While busily discussing the merits of the English educa- 
tional exhibit with Mr. Ware, I became conscious of a gentle- 
man standing near who seemed interested in our conversation. 
Later he approached to apologize for listening, saying that he 
was specially interested in the English exhibit in general and in 
all educational matters in particular. I told him that Dr. Harper 
needed no introduction, nor the University of Chicago any expla- 
nation to Americans. After inspecting together some of the 
exhibits of the American section from Harvard, Johns Hopkins^ 
Pennsylvania, and Chicago, he expressed his relief at not having 
the responsibility of a juror's position. 

One exhibit in the English collection specially interested me. 
Mounted on a glass frame that enabled the observer to read 
both surfaces of the paper was the only set of examination 
papers preserved by Oxford University, it being their custom to 
destroy all papers within a year or two of their writing. They 
were written, if my memory serves me, in 1837 anc ^ were signed 
by William Ewart Gladstone. Mr. Ware, commenting on them,, 
thought that the character of the '" Grand Old Man" stood 
revealed in those papers. 

England's grand prizes for the universities and scientific 
institutions placed her third in the list, France being first and 
the United States second. 

The first meeting of the group jury was called for July 25, 
1900, and the order of the day was to be the revision of the 
report of class 3. But by reason of the absence of President 
Bourgeois in connection with a legislative commission inspecting 
work in an adjacent country, the meeting was adjourned to 
Thursday, the 26th. The group jury comprised the presidents, 
vice presidents, and reporters elected by each of the six classes 
of the group, with a secretary, three vice presidents, and a presi- 
dent appointed by the French authorities. 

The character of the group jury will appear from a brief 
resume of the qualifications of some of its more prominent mem- 
bers. The president, M. Leon Bourgeois, was also president of 
class I and of the superior jury. M. Bourgeois was formerly 
minister of public instruction and fine arts, and president of the 
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council of education. At present he is a member of the cham- 
ber of deputies and president of the league of education. 

Of the vice presidents appointed by the French authorities, 
M. Elie Rabier represented France. A former professor of 
philosophy in French lycees, he is the author of a standard 
work on philosophy, in two volumes, Psychology and Logic, and is 
the present director of secondary education in the ministry of 
public instruction. M. Joseph Pavoncelli, deputy and former 
minister of public works, represented Italy, and Portugal was 
represented by M. Cincinnato da Costa, an expert in agricultural 
sciences ; a professor in the Agronomic Institute at Lisbon ; 
member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, and director of the 
Central Royal Association of Agriculture in Portugal. 

Mr. Cloudesley Brereton was England's representative and 
vice president of group I. A master of arts from Cambridge 
and a licence es lettres of Paris, he is at present engaged on a 
governmental report on rural schools in France, and is a fre- 
quent writer on educational topics in the London pedagogical 
press. Examiner in French to Cambridge University syndicate 
and in modern languages to the Cambridge and Oxford joint 
board and to the central Welsh board, he is also secretary of the 
Royal Society of Painters, Etchers, and Engravers. 

M. Alexander Schwartz was the Russian representative and 
president of class 2. He formerly occupied the chair of philol- 
ogy in the University of Moscow and is now general director of 
the academic district of Riga, and an acknowledged authority 
on all matters relating to archaeology and the history of art. 
Among his writings are books on Greek art and literature and 
studies of various questions in secondary education. 

M. Camille See, a French member and vice president of 
class 2, is specially identified with the advancement of the edu- 
cation of young girls in France. He has been a champion of 
this cause from the beginning of his public career, in 1880 pro- 
mulgating the law creating secondary education for young girls, 
and in 1881 founding the normal school for women teachers at 
Sevres. He is the director of the review entitled Secondary 
Education of Young Girls, and is a councilor of state. 
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The president of class 3, M. Jean B. Bornet, M.D., has made 
a study of seaweeds his specialty. In collaboration with M. 
Gustave Ehurer and M. Flahault and alone, Dr. Bornet has pub- 
lished a number of works. The Academy of Science of the 
Institute of France counts him one of its most active members. 

The vice president of class 3 was M. Frederico Ressano 
Garcia, the president of the Portuguese commission and a well- 
known writer in the scientific world. He is the leader of the 
liberal party in Portugal, and formerly occupied the position of 
minister of finance, of marine, and colonies. At present he is 
professor in the Higher Military School and in the Industrial 
Institute of Lisbon. 

M. Charles Chipiez, a French member, was president of class 
4, and is an expert in design and architecture. Paris recognizing 
his proficiency appointed him principal inspector of instruction 
in design, and France, appreciating his worth, placed him in the 
position of government architect. 

Prince D'Abro Pagratide, Italy's representative and vice 
president of class 4, is an artist by profession. In that capacity 
he is president of the Industrial Artistic Musee, commander in 
the order Corona D'ltalie, member of the Institute of Fine Arts 
and of the Central Commission of Decorative Arts under the 
ministry of industry. M. Pagratide takes special interest in 
homeless boys, and has founded for them the orphanage of 
Regina Margherita. 

Class 5 had for president M. Eugene Risler, a French 
authority on agricultural questions ; a member of the National 
Society of Agriculture, and the director of the National Agro- 
nomic Institute. 

M. Bela de Tormay, the Hungarian representative, was vice 
president. He is a member of the Academy of Sciences, a minis- 
terial councilor, and the chief of the bureau in the ministry of 
agriculture. 

The president of class 6 was the French member M. Louis 
Bouquet. He was a member of the superior commission of the 
Exposition, and organized the International Congress of Techni- 
cal Instruction. His training as member of the board on 
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administration of railroads, as minister of posts and telegraphs, 
and as director in technical instruction was a fitting preparation 
for his important work in the Exposition. He is an officer in 
the Legion of Honor and of education. 

The vice president of class 6 was M. Sigesmond Sonnenfeld, 
of Budapest. In 1883 he was a member of the first commission 
from Hungary to France to study the organization of the lycees 
for young girls. Since 1894 he has been reporting to the Hun- 
garian government on education in France, and is the author of 
several volumes on secondary education. He is a commander 
of the order of Medjidie, and in charge of the philanthropic 
institutions founded by Baron Hirsch. 

M. Lemonnier, the reporter for class 2, became, by appoint- 
ment, the secretary of the group. He is professor and chair- 
man of conferences in the superior normal school for secondary 
instruction of young girls at Sevres, and in charge of courses at 
the faculty of letters in the University of Paris ; also a professor 
in the national and special school of fine arts. 

The meetings of the group jury were held in the rooms of the 
French commission, 2 bis av. Rapp, and continued daily from July 
26 to August 1, with the exception of Tuesday, when an adjourn- 
ment was taken in order to allow the first class to complete its 
work. The final adjournment occurred about 7 o'clock Wednes- 
day evening, August 1. The report of each class to the group 
jury was made by the president in the presence of his colleagues. 
As the order of work for the first day was the report of class 3, 
we were specially interested in the session, not only to observe 
the results of our awards, but to learn the principles fo'rmulated 
to guide the deliberations of the group jury. 

The Italian representative called for a revision of Italy's 
awards in class 3, and the president ruled that the settlement of 
the question of collaborators and " Hors Concours " list must 
be effected by the class, which required the calling of a special 
meeting and the revision of the list of awards. After determin- 
ing the order for the succeeding days, the class adjourned to 
hear the reports from class 6 on Friday and classes 5 and 2 on 
Saturday. 
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On Friday, Italy and Portugal raised a question which later 
involved England and the United States, and led to a fierce dis- 
cussion lasting through the second and third sessions. The 
principle in question was a plain one. Its application in details 
caused the confusion. As enunciated by President Bourgeois, 
permanent awards should be assigned to permanent exhibitors, 
and as a corollary transient exhibitors should not receive prizes 
but honors. Class 3 had assigned a grand prize to England's 
educational section for its exhibit of university and scientific 
institutions, and other classes had done the same for other coun- 
tries. But the second class had ruled that the commission was 
a non-permanent body, and that the individual school should 
receive the prize, and the officials of the commission should 
receive recognition in the Legion of Honor. Italy, Portugal, 
Great Britain, and the United States, exhibiting under commis- 
sions, or its equivalent, were lined up against France, Russia, 
Prussia, and others, exhibiting under permanent ministries. 
The foreigners had the support of the French jurors in classes 
that had assigned awards to the sections, as no class wished to be 
called together for a revision of its work. For the same reason 
class 2 objected to the change of the principle. Italy and 
Portugal forced the fighting the first day, England took up the 
battle the second, the United States not being obliged to enter 
till the third. The following presentation of the question by the 
United States juror resulted in sending the awards of the sec- 
cond class back to the class for revision. He said in substance : 

If I correctly understand the question, it is that permanent awards should 
be assignee! permanent exhibitors, and that transient exhibitors should receive 
honors. I have no objection to the principle. It seems reasonable and con- 
cise. The difficulty arises in its application and is caused by a difference in 
the organic laws of the countries represented. As my country's exhibits and 
exhibitors are involved in the discussion and are best known to me, I crave 
permission to become personal in so far as to contrast France and the United 
States. France desires to hold an international exposition in Paris in 1900 and 
invites the United States, among other nations, to participate. She performs 
a double function, invites and competes, acts as a hostess among her 
imperial sisters and submits her charms to open competition with the other 
goddesses. In her legislative capacity, France invites the nations, and then 
through her administration prepares her exhibits. Under the principle first 
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stated her ministry should share the honors and her administrators the prizes. 
That this is correct is evidenced by the action of the various classes thus far 
reporting, with but one exception. 

Now the United States receives the invitation, but by reason of her 
organic law cannot comply. She has no ministry in the French acceptation 
of the term, her secretaries are not members of the legislative branch and 
some of her most cherished institutions, e. g. y education, are out of her juris- 
diction and in the hands of her fifty-five political divisions. But she wel- 
comes the invitation and desires to accept the same. Time will not permit 
her to change her organic law, even if her people would consent, so instead 
of declining the invitation she adapts herself to the conditions depending on her 
people's good-will to supply deficiencies. The national government desires 
to make for the first time a national educational exhibit and to learn from her 
sisters all that they can teach her that will accrue to the advancement of her 
people. Not having the ministry nor the budget she creates the former and 
takes from her purse 7,500,000 francs as a nucleus for the latter. Then she 
asks the individual states to surrender their rights for the time and to increase 
the budget by contribution. The commission enters on its task and how well 
it has succeeded, you are best competent to judge. I call your attention to 
but one fact in the words of our commissioner general at a recent session, 
" Few realize the task involved to secure proper voluntary representation. 
Centralized governments had but to say to their best authorities, 4 We wish 
you to send the best example of your work,' and the law compelled its send- 
ing. We could only request the exhibit and were too often answered, ' I 
am too busy.'" But the closing words of the commissioner voice the senti- 
ment of the American jurors, "We prefer to expose without such a law in the 
land rather than to live under such a law over the land," and to the commis- 
sioner belongs the honors. But here the confusion arises. The commission 
accepted the French classification and sought experts to arrange and admin- 
ister her departments. The work of these administrators has been many 
fold harder than the tasks of their French competitors, not so much by reason 
of defects and imperfect legislation as by limits of space and multiplication 
of duties ; e . g., France with a population of 38,000,000 has three directors, 
one each of primary, of secondary and of superior education. The United 
States with double the population has one director for the three classes who 
also directed three additional classes in this group and an entire additional 
group. The relative space at his disposal is graphically presented by con- 
trasting the American section of education 1 with the exhibit of the French 
school at Athens. 

That a grand prize should be accorded the section for secondary educa- 
tion in the United States appears from the following sufficient reasons : 

1 . The commission is permauent, originating by law of Congress and 
under law reporting its findings to its author. 

1 See frontispiece. 
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2. The eection is as valuable, as meritorious and as representative as the 
same section in classes i, 3 and 5. 

3. The exhibits of class 2 both state and municipal are as full, as meri- 
torious and as representative as in classes 1 and 3. 

In closing I beseech you not to send us home with a report that the 
international jury of awards finds the secondary schools of the United States 
inferior to her primary or her superior schools ; that the great liberty loving 
people of France find more awards for centralized governments, than for 
freer institutions ; that higher awards can be given for what Russia hopes to 
do than for the greater school system of her sister republic, the United States 
of America is actually doing. 

On the revision of class jury the twenty-seven awards given 
by class 2 including four grand prizes were increased by the 
group jury to 29 awards including 9 grand prizes. 

REVISED LIST OF AMERICAN PRIZES IN GROUP I, CLASS 2 

(Revision of French official lists) 

GRAND PRIZES 

American Book Co., New York : Educational publications. 

Board of Education, Boston, Mass.: Photographs, reports, blanks, pupils' 

work. 
Board of Education, Chicago, 111.: Courses of study and pupils' work in high 

schools, photographs of buildings, laboratories, gymnasiums ; physical 

measurements. 
Board of Education, Massachusetts State : Annual reports ; school reports of 

the 353 towns and cities of the state; monographs, catalogues, office 

blanks. 
Board of Education, New York City: Organization, management, equipment 

of public school system ; results obtained. 
Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo.: Photographs, pupil's work. 
Department of Education, United States Commission to Paris : Collective 

of photographs, publications, and results obtained in public school work, 

administration blanks, etc. 
Public Instruction, New York State Department of, New York: Statistics, 

courses of instruction for secondary schools. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston and New York: Educational publications on 

secondary education. 

GOLD MEDALS 

American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N. Y.: Educational publications. 
Board of Education, Albany, N. Y.: Photographs, reports, blanks, pupils' 
work. 
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Board of Education, Denver, Col: Photographs, reports, blanks, pupils' work. 
Educational Review, New York : Publications. 
School Review, Chicago, 111.: Publications. 

Washington University, St. Louis, Mo.: Manual training department; clay 
models, manual training work. 

SILVER MEDALS. 

American School Furniture Co.: School furniture and appliances. 

Boord of Education, Cleveland, Ohio : Photographs, reports, blanks, drawing 

work. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J.: Photographs, reports, blanks used, 

pupils' work. 
Board of Education, Washington (D. C): Photographs, pupils' work. 
Denton Bros., Wellesley, Mass.: Natural history collections for schools. 
Foote Mineral Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: Collections of minerals for schools and 

colleges. 
Perry Pictures Co., Maiden, Mass.: Publications and school charts. 

HONORABLE MENTION 

Brown, Elmer Ellsworth, Berkeley, Cal.: Monograph on secondary education. 
Female Academy, Albany, N. Y.: Maps, photographs (girls' education). 
Hinsdale, B. A., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.: Monograph on 

training of teachers. 
Morrison, Gilbert B., Kansas City, Mo.: School architecture and hygiene. 
Society, Beck Literary, Albany Academy, Albany, N. Y.: Statistics, etc. 
Quesada, Cuba (?) 

On Monday morning, July 30, newsboys were crying the 
assas3ination of King Humbert as we assembled in the jury 
room though the Italian representatives who were present had 
not heard the news. The rumor was soon corroborated and, on 
motion, the president was directed to telegraph the condolence 
of the jury to the Italian authorities, and to excuse the Italian 
members from attendance on that session. At the last meeting 
M. Pavoncelli, Italy's vice president in the group, replied for 
his government to the president's letter. During the discourse 
the warmer temperaments of the representatives present were 
plainly revealed. During the remarks, Prince Pagratide, who 
sat between Mr. Brereton and myself, wept as we would weep 
at the funeral of our most cherished friend. Evidence of deep 
sorrow and profound grief could be traced on the countenances 
of all sympathizing with the stricken nation. 
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A view of the exhibit made by the free universities of France 
will graphically present French educational conditions and permit 
a comparison between English, American and French activities. 
Americans seems quite prone to compare unfavorably the Paris 
Exposition of 1900 with the World's Columbian Exposition of 
1893. I have frequently expressed the opinion that the Paris 
Exposition of 1900 was the greatest exposition the world has 
ever seen. Chicagoans may join issue with this statement. 
Hence the words of Director Howard J. Rogers in a recent 
number of the Outlook may have weight as evidence, for Director 
Rogers was actively engaged in both expositions : 

There is no comparison in reality. As an architectural and landscape 
gardening proposition, Chicago is unexcelled .... As an exhibition of 
exhibits arranged scientifically and adorned by the highest skill in decorative 
art, Paris is unapproached. 

I account for the impression in two ways, patriotism lends 
enchantment to the view of the White City by the lagoon, and 
the surroundings of Paris, the magnificent, render the line of 
demarcation between the Exposition and the city proper difficult 
to determine. 

To the ordinary tourist, limited in time and possessing but an 
imperfect knowledge of the language, much of the Exposition 
was a sealed book. 

On a bright morning in June, casual visitors were drawn to 
the section of the free universities of France where the jury of 
award stood listening intently to a concise description of wire- 
less telegraphy by the discoverer himself, Edouard Branly, pro- 
fessor of the Catholic Institute of Paris. Few of the thousands 
of visitors passed near this most interesting exhibit and 
fewer still stopped to examine it. Tired by sight seeing and 
bewildered by the acres of exhibits, most passed the section 
without notice. 

The arrangement of the apparatus exhibited was the same as 
when Professor Branly made the announcement in 1890 : 

If a circuit is made including a Daniell element, a galvanometer and a 
tube of filings, only an insignificant current passes through, but there is a 
sudden diminution of resistance when one or several electric discharges are 
produced in the vicinity of the circuit. 
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The effect manifested here by the action of a spark at a distance is the 
deviation of a galvanometer ; but since the spark succeeds in closing the 
circuit, it is possible to determine at a distance, without intermediary con- 
ductor every other effect of the current, such as the incandescence of metallic 
wires or of electric lights, the magnetism of an electro-magnet, or the work- 
ing of a motor. All sparks do not act with the same efficacy; for the most 
active are those which present the most rapid electric oscillations and the 
best method is to make the current of discharge pass through a metallic rod. 
I described this process in 1891 and in this way Popoff in 1895 and Marconi 
in 1 896 succeeded in operating from very great distances. 

The limits of this article prelude further report of Professor 
Branly's speech, his life, or his apparatus presented in the 
accompanying view. 

M. Gautier writing of wireless telegraphy at the Exposition 
says : 

Its entrance on the scene was without doubt one of the greatest scientific 
events of the last ten years, and with the discovery of X-rays and liquefaction 
of air, it, is the most sensational event of this period Wireless teleg- 
raphy is in fact essentially a French work, not only because it would have 
remained in Utopia were it not for M. Branly's discoveries of radioconduction, 
the chariot of the system and of the radioconductor, the pole pin, but because 
with us it has been pushed to the highest point of development. 

This claim was affirmed by the international jury of award 
that granted M. Branly a grand-prix and his collaborator, M. 
Gendron, a bronze. 

This exhibit illustrates another fact. While Paris without 
the Exposition of 1900 had slight interest, the Exposition without 
Paris lost half its value. Under the quickening influence of 
the exhibit, I gladly accepted the hospitality of M. LeChatelier, 
which brought me into social contact with Mgr. Graffin, pro- 
fessor in the Catholic Institute of Paris. Accompanied by my 
distinguished host I accepted Professor Graffin's guidance in 
the absence of Professor Branly and made a tour of the 
Institute, which occupies the site and many of the buildings of 
the old monastery, LaMaison Des Carmes (1610-1900) on the 
Rue de Vaugirard. As we stood in the unpretentious laboratory, 
passed to the simple workroom, or paused in adjoining rooms 
where the experiments without wires had been made, the truth 
came home to me with redoubled force that laboratories do not 
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make men. But these impressions and experiences proved no 
more interesting than the historic memories of the old monas- 
tery. We visited the interesting libraries, museums and labora- 
tories under the guidance of Mgr. l'Abbe Pechenard, rector of 
the institute, our colleague in the class jury and its secretary. 
The massacres of September 1792, witnessed by the older build- 
ings, became the subject of our conversation. We were shown 
the garden where the chase began, the walls still discolored with 
blood, the well where the bodies were thrown that fatal second 
day of September when 120 were immolated in less than two 
hours. No less interesting proved the rooms that in 1793 served 
for a prison of state where during six months 707 persons were 
incarcerated, no of whom, including Gen. Beauharnais, went 
forth to the guillotine, and more than 200 escaped, death and 
recovered their liberty by the fall of Robespierre. From its 
portals the widow of Gen. Beauharnais went forth to become in 
after years the Empress Josephine. 

Henry L. Taylor, 

Rapporteur du Group /, Class 3 
Albany, N. Y. 



